THREE    TRAVELLERS

"I hope he's not. So does my husband. It would
interfere with his career.3'

"Can't he practise in the evenings?"

"Evening classes for him! He's got his future to think
of."

Poor Douglas and his career. I suppose that in ten
years' time he will be carefully writing out Season
Tickets at Fishguard. But perhaps the goddess will be
imperative. He will break loose, all England will know
Douglas Something and his Band, his hair will be blue-
black and plastered, he will have a wide mouth and
large teeth, and as a reward for filling the air with
dreadful noises he will draw hundreds of pounds a week
and marry an Afghan Princess.

Two more men, obvious familiars, came in. I said:
"Good night," and hurried out lest complications about
my double should ensue. He might even owe them
money.

Up the hill and down: then I went back to the hotel
to draw the lounge again. Three travellers were there,
as so often in Dickens.

Two of the commercial travellers were not conversable:
their backs were turned, brief-cases were beside them,
and they were scribbling hard, perhaps to their wives,
perhaps to their employers, reporting either progress or
the lack of it. I picked up an old Taller and sat down in
one of the two wicker chairs in front of the crinkled-
paper-stuffed fireplace; there was a small table between
me and the third commercial traveller who, a gaunt man
with a heavy moustache like Seddon, the murderer, in
a desultory way was glancing at the local paper. He